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L/inguistics  occupies  a special  place  among  the 
social  sciences,  to  whose  ranks  it  unquestionably  belongs.  It  is  not 
merely  a social  science  like  the  others,  but,  rather,  the  one  in  which 
by  far  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made.  It  is  probably  the  only 
one  which  can  truly  claim  to  be  a science  and  which  has  achieved 
both  the  formulation  of  an  empirical  method  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  data  submitted  to  its  analysis.  This  privi- 
leged position  carries  with  it  several  obligations.  The  linguist  will 
often  find  scientists  from  related  but  different  disciplines  draw- 
ing inspiration  from  his  example  and  trying  to  follow  his  lead. 
Noblesse  oblige.  A linguistic  journal  like  Word  cannot  confine  it- 
self to  the  illustration  of  stricdy  linguistic  theories  and  points  of 
view.  It  must  also  welcome  psychologists,  sociologists,  and  anthro- 
pologists eager  to  learn  from  modern  linguistics  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  empirical  knowledge  of  social  phenomena.  As  Marcel 
Mauss  wrote  already  forty  years  ago:  “Sociology  would  certainly 
have  progressed  much  further  if  it  had  everywhere  followed  the 
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lead  of  the  linguists.  ...” 1 The  close  methodological  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  two  disciplines  imposes  a special  obliga- 
tion of  collaboration  upon  them. 

Ever  since  the  work  of  Schrader2  it  has  been  unnecessary  to 
demonstrate  the  assistance  which  linguistics  can  render  to  the  an- 
thropologist in  the  study  of  kinship.  It  was  a linguist  and  a philolo- 
gist (Schrader  and  Rose)3  who  showed  the  improbability  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  matrilineal  survivals  in  the  family  in  antiquity,  to  which 
so  many  anthropologists  still  clung  at  that  time.  The  linguist  provides 
the  anthropologist  with  etymologies  which  permit  him  to  establish 
between  certain  kinship  terms  relationships  that  were  not  immedi- 
ately apparent.  The  anthropologist,  on  the  other  hand,  can  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  linguist  customs,  prescriptions,  and  prohibitions 
that  help  him  to  understand  the  persistence  of  certain  features  of  lan- 
guage or  the  instability  of  terms  or  groups  of  terms.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Linguistic  Circle  of  New  York,  Julien  Bonfante  once  illus- 
trated this  point  of  view  by  reviewing  the  etymology  of  the  word 
for  uncle  in  several  Romance  languages.  The  Greek  9etos  corre- 
sponds in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  to  zio  and  tio;  and  he 
added  that  in  certain  regions  of  Italy  the  uncle  is  called  barba.  The 
“beard,”  the  “divine”  uncle — what  a wealth  of  suggestions  for  the 
anthropologist!  The  investigations  of  the  late  A.  M.  Hocart  into  the 
religious  character  of  the  avuncular  relationship  and  the  “theft  of 
the  sacrifice”  by  the  maternal  kinsmen  immediately  come  to  mind.4 
Whatever  interpretation  is  given  to  the  data  collected  by  Hocart 
(and  his  own  interpretation  is  not  entirely  satisfactory),  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  linguist  contributes  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem by  revealing  the  tenacious  survival  in  contemporary  vocabu- 
lary of  relationships  which  have  long  since  disappeared.  At  the 
same  time,  the  anthropologist  explains  to  the  linguist  the  bases  of 
etymology  and  confirms  its  validity.  Paul  K.  Benedict,  in  examin- 
ing, as  a linguist,  the  kinship  systems  of  Southeast  Asia,  was  able  to 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  anthropology  of  the  family 
in  that  area.5 

But  linguists  and  anthropologists  follow  their  own  paths  inde- 
pendently. They  halt,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time  to  communi- 
cate to  one  another  certain  of  their  findings;  these  findings,  how- 
ever, derive  from  different  operations,  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
enable  one  group  to  benefit  from  the  technical  and  methodological 
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advances  of  the  other.  This  attitude  might  have  been  justified  in 
the  era  when  linguistic  research  leaned  most  heavily  on  historical 
analysis.  In  relation  to  the  anthropological  research  conducted  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  difference  was  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind.  The  linguists  employed  a more  rigorous  method,  and 
their  findings  were  established  on  more  solid  grounds;  the  sociolo- 
gists could  follow  their  example  in  “renouncing  consideration  of 
the  spatial  distribution  of  contemporary  types  as  a basis  for  their 
classifications.”  6 But,  after  all,  anthropology  and  sociology  were 
looking  to  linguistics  only  for  insights;  nothing  foretold  a revela- 
tion.7 

The  advent  of  structural  linguistics  completely  changed  this 
situation.  Not  only  did  it  renew  linguistic  perspectives;  a trans- 
formation of  this  magnitude  is  not  limited  to  a single  discipline. 
Structural  linguistics  will  certainly  play  the  same  renovating  role 
with  respect  to  the  social  sciences  that  nuclear  physics,  for  example, 
has  played  for  the  physical  sciences.  In  what  does  this  revolution 
consist,  as  we  try  to  assess  its  broadest  implications?  N.  Troubetz- 
koy,  the  illustrious  founder  of  structural  linguistics,  himself  fur- 
nished the  answer  to  this  question.  In  one  programmatic  statement,8 
he  reduced  the  structural  method  to  four  basic  operations.  First, 
structural  linguistics  shifts  from  the  study  of  conscious  linguistic 
phenomena  to  study  of  their  unconscious  infrastructure;  second, 
it  does  not  treat  terms  as  independent  entities,  taking  instead  as  its 
basis  of  analysis  the  relations  between  terms;  third,  it  introduces  the 
concept  of  system — “Modern  phonemics  does  not  merely  proclaim 
that  phonemes  are  always  part  of  a system;  it  shows  concrete 
phonemic  systems  and  elucidates  their  structure” 9 — ; finally, 
structural  linguistics  aims  at  discovering  general  laws , either  by 
induction  “or  ...  by  logical  deduction,  which  would  give  them 
an  absolute  character.”  10 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  a social  science  is  able  to  formulate 
necessary  relationships.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Troubetzkoy’s  last 
point,  while  the  preceding  rules  show  how  linguistics  must  proceed 
in  order  to  attain  this  end.  It  is  not  for  us  to  show  that  Troubetz- 
koy’s claims  are  justified.  The  vast  majority  of  modern  linguists 
seem  sufficiently  agreed  on  this  point.  But  when  an  event  of  this 
importance  takes  place  in  one  of  the  sciences  of  man,  it  is  not  only 
permissible  for,  but  required  of,  representatives  of  related  disci- 
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plines  immediately  to  examine  its  consequences  and  its  possible 
application  to  phenomena  of  another  order. 

New  perspectives  then  open  up.  We  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  an  occasional  collaboration  where  the  linguist  and  the  anthro- 
pologist, each  working  by  himself,  occasionally  communicate  those 
hndmgs  which  each  thinks  may  interest  the  other.  In  the  study  of 
kinship  problems  (and,  no  doubt,  the  study  of  other  problems  as 
well),  the  anthropologist  finds  himself  in  a situation  which  for- 
mally resembles  that  of  the  structural  linguist.  Like  phonemes, 
lanship  terms  are  elements  of  meaning;  like  phonemes,  they  acquire 
meaning  only  if  they  are  integrated  into  systems.  “Kinship  sys- 
tems, hke  “phonemic  systems,”  are  built  by  the  mind  on  the  level 
ot  unconscious  thought.  Finally,  the  recurrence  of  kinship  pat- 
terns, marriage  rules,  similar  prescribed  attitudes  between  certain 
types  of  relatives,  and  so  forth,  in  scattered  regions  of  the  globe 
and  in  fundamentally  different  societies,  leads  us  to  believe  that,  in 
the  case  of  kinship  as  well  as  linguistics,  the  observable  phenomena 
result  from  the  action  of  laws  which  are  general  but  implicit.  The 
problem  can  therefore  be  formulated  as  follows:  Although  they  be- 
long to  another  order  of  reality,  kinship  phenomena  are  of  the 
same  type  as  linguistic  phenomena.  Can  the  anthropologist,  using  a 
method  analogous  in  form  (if  not  in  content)  to  the  method  used 
m structural  linguistics,  achieve  the  same  kind  of  progress  in  his 
own  science  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  linguistics? 

We  shall  be  even  more  strongly  inclined  to  follow  this  path 
after  an  additional  observation  has  been  made.  The  study  of  kin- 
ship problems  is  today  broached  in  the  same  terms  and  seems  to  be 
in  the  throes  of  the  same  difficulties  as  was  linguistics  on  the  eve  of 
the  structuralist  revolution.  There  is  a striking  analogy  between 
certain  attempts  by  Rivers  and  the  old  linguistics,  which  sought  its 
explanatory  principles  first  of  all  in  history.  In  both  cases,  it  is  solely 
(or  almost  solely)  diachronic  analysis  which  must  account  for 
synchronic  phenomena.  Troubetzkoy,  comparing  structural  lin- 
guistics and  the  old  linguistics,  defines  structural  linguistics  as  a 
‘systematic  structuralism  and  universalism,”  which  he  contrasts 
with  the  individualism  and  “atomism”  of  former  schools.  And 
when  he  considers  diachronic  analysis,  his  perspective  is  a pro- 
foundly modified  one:  “The  evolution  of  a phonemic  system  at  any 
given  moment  is  directed  by  the  tendency  toward  a goal. 
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This  evolution  thus  has  a direction,  an  internal  logic,  which  his- 
torical phonemics  is  called  upon  to  elucidate.” 11  The  “individ- 
ualistic and  “atomistic”  interpretation,  founded  exclusively  on 
historical  contingency,  which  is  criticized  by  Troubetzkoy  and 
Jakobson,  is  actually  the  same  as  that  which  is  generally  applied 
to  kinship  problems.12  Each  detail  of  terminology  and  each  special 
marriage  rule  is  associated  with  a specific  custom  as  either  its  con- 
sequence or  its  survival.  We  thus  meet  with  a chaos  of  discontinu- 
ity. No  one  asks  how  kinship  systems,  regarded  as  synchronic 
wholes,  could  be  the  arbitrary  product  of  a convergence  of  several 
heterogeneous  institutions  (most  of  which  are  hypothetical),  yet 
nevertheless  function  with  some  sort  of  regularity  and  effective- 
ness.13 

However,  a preliminary  difficulty  impedes  the  transposition  of 
the  phonemic  method  to  the  anthropological  study  of  primitive 
peoples.  The  superficial  analogy  between  phonemic  systems  and 
kinship  systems  is  so  strong  that  it  immediately  sets  us  on  the 
wrong  track.  It  is  incorrect  to  equate  kinship  terms  and  linguis- 
tic phonemes  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  formal  treatment.  We 
know  that  to  obtain  a structural  law  the  linguist  analyzes  pho- 
nemes into  distinctive  features,”  which  he  can  then  group  into 
one  or  several  pairs  of  oppositions.”  14  Following  an  analogous 
method,  the  anthropologist  might  be  tempted  to  break  down  ana- 
lytically the  kinship  terms  of  any  given  system  into  their  com- 
ponents. In  our  own  kinship  system,  for  instance,  the  term  father 
has  positive  connotations  with  respect  to  sex,  relative  age,  and  gen- 
eration; but  it  has  a zero  value  on  the  dimension  of  collaterality, 
and  it  cannot  express  an  affinal  relationship.  Thus,  for  each  sys- 
tem, one  might  ask  what  relationships  are  expressed  and,  for  each 
term  of  the  system,  what  connotation — positive  or  negative — it 
carries  regarding  each  of  the  following  relationships:  generation, 
collaterality,  sex,  relative  age,  affinity,  etc.  It  is  at  this  “micro- 
sociological  level  that  one  might  hope  to  discover  the  most  gen- 
eral structural  laws,  just  as  the  linguist  discovers  his  at  the  infra- 
phonemic  level  or  the  physicist  at  the  infra-molecular  or  atomic 
level.  One  might  interpret  the  interesting  attempt  of  Davis  and 
W arner  in  these  terms.15 

But  a threefold  objection  immediately  arises.  A truly  scientific 
analysis  must  be  real,  simplifying,  and  explanatory.  Thus  the  dis- 
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tinctive  features  which  are  the  product  of  phonemic  analysis  have 
an  objective  existence  from  three  points  of  view:  psychological, 
physiological,  and  even  physical;  they  are  fewer  in  number  than 
the  phonemes  which  result  from  their  combination;  and,  finally, 
they  allow  us  to  understand  and  reconstruct  the  system.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  would  emerge  from  the  preceding  hypothesis.  The 
treatment  of  kinship  terms  which  we  have  just  sketched  is  ana- 
lytical in  appearance  only;  for,  actually,  the  result  is  more  ab- 
stract than  the  principle;  instead  of  moving  toward  the  concrete, 
one  moves  away  from  it,  and  the  definitive  system — if  system 
there  is — is  only  conceptual.  Secondly,  Davis  and  Warner’s  ex- 
periment proves  that  the  system  achieved  through  this  procedure  is 
infinitely  more  complex  and  more  difficult  to  interpret  than  the 
empirical  data.18  Finally,  the  hypothesis  has  no  explanatory  value; 
that  is,  it  does  not  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
system  and  still  less  to  a reconstruction  of  its  origins. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  failure?  A too  literal  adherence  to 
linguistic  method  actually  betrays  its  very  essence.  Kinship  terms 
not  only  have  a sociological  existence;  they  are  also  elements  of 
speech.  In  our  haste  to  apply  the  methods  of  linguistic  analysis,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  as  a part  of  vocabulary,  kinship  terms  must 
be  treated  with  linguistic  methods  in  direct  and  not  analogous 
fashion.  Linguistics  teaches  us  precisely  that  structural  analysis  can- 
not be  applied  to  words  directly,  but  only  to  words  previously 
broken  down  into  phonemes.  There  are  no  necessary  relationships 
at  the  vocabulary  level™  This  applies  to  all  vocabulary  elements, 
including  kinship  terms.  Since  this  applies  to  linguistics,  it  ought  to 
apply  ipso  facto  to  the  sociology  of  language.  An  attempt  like  the 
one  whose  possibility  we  are  now  discussing  would  thus  consist  in 
extending  the  method  of  structural  linguistics  while  ignoring  its 
basic  requirements.  Kroeber  prophetically  foresaw  this  difficulty 
in  an  article  written  many  years  ago.18  And  if,  at  that  time,  he  con- 
cluded that  a structural  analysis  of  kinship  terminology  was  impos- 
sible, we  must  remember  that  linguistics  itself  was  then  restricted 
to  phonetic,  psychological,  and  historical  analysis.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  social  sciences  must  share  the  limitations  of  linguistics,  they 
can  also  benefit  from  its  progress. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  profound  differences  between 
the  phonemic  chart  of  a language  and  the  chart  of  kinship  terms 
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of  a society.  In  the  first  instance  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
function;  we  all  know  that  language  serves  as  a means  of  com- 
munication. On  the  other  hand,  what  the  linguist  did  not  know 
and  what  structural  linguistics  alone  has  allowed  him  to  discover 
is  the  way  in  which  language  achieves  this  end.  The  function  was 
obvious;  the  system  remained  unknown.  In  this  respect,  the  an- 
thropologist finds  himself  in  the  opposite  situation.  We  know,  since 
the  work  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  that  kinship  terms  constitute  sys- 
tems; on  the  other  hand,  we  still  do  not  know  their  function.  The 
misinterpretation  of  this  initial  situation  reduces  most  structural 
analyses  of  kinship  systems  to  pure  tautologies.  They  demonstrate 
the  obvious  and  neglect  the  unknown. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  abandon  hope  of  introduc- 
ing order  and  discovering  meaning  in  kinship  nomenclature.  But 
we  should  at  least  recognize  the  special  problems  raised  by  the 
sociology  of  vocabulary  and  the  ambiguous  character  of  the  rela- 
tions between  its  methods  and  those  of  linguistics.  For  this  reason 
it  would  be  preferable  to  limit  the  discussion  to  a case  where  the 
analogy  can  be  clearly  established.  Fortunately,  we  have  just  such  a 
case  available. 

What  is  generally  called  a “kinship  system”  comprises  two 
quite  different  orders  of  reality.  First,  there  are  terms  through 
which  various  kinds  of  family  relationships  are  expressed.  But  kin- 
ship is  not  expressed  solely  through  nomenclature.  The  individuals 
or  classes  of  individuals  who  employ  these  terms  feel  (or  do  not 
feel,  as  the  case  may  be)  bound  by  prescribed  behavior  in  their 
relations  with  one  another,  such  as  respect  or  familiarity,  rights  or 
obligations,  and  affection  or  hostility.  Thus,  along  with  what  we 
propose  to  call  the  system  of  terminology  (which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, constitutes  the  vocabulary  system),  there  is  another  system, 
both  psychological  and  social  in  nature,  which  we  shall  call  the 
system  of  attitudes.  Although  it  is  true  (as  we  have  shown  above) 
that  the  study  of  systems  of  terminology  places  us  in  a situation 
analogous,  but  opposite,  to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  dealing 
with  phonemic  systems,  this  difficulty  is  “inversed,”  as  it  were, 
when  we  examine  systems  of  attitudes.  We  can  guess  at  the  role 
played  by  systems  of  attitudes,  that  is,  to  insure  group  cohesion 
and  equilibrium,  but  we  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  in- 
terconnections between  the  various  attitudes,  nor  do  we  perceive 
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their  necessity.19  In  other  words,  as  in  the  case  of  language,  we 
know  their  function,  but  the  system  is  unknown. 

Thus  we  find  a profound  difference  between  the  system  of 
terminology  and  the  system  of  attitudes , and  we  have  to  disagree 
with  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown  if  he  really  believed,  as  has  been  said  of 
him,  that  attitudes  are  nothing  but  the  expression  or  transposition 
of  terms  on  the  affective  level.20  The  last  few  years  have  provided 
numerous  examples  of  groups  whose  chart  of  kinship  terms  does 
not  accurately  reflect  family  attitudes,  and  vice  versa.21  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  assume  that  the  kinship  system  constitutes  the  principal 
means  of  regulating  interpersonal  relationships  in  all  societies.  Even 
in  societies  where  the  kinship  system  does  function  as  such,  it  does 
not  fulfill  that  role  everywhere  to  the  same  extent.  Furthermore,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  types  of  attitudes: 
first,  the  diffuse,  uncrystallized,  and  non-institutionalized  attitudes, 
which  we  may  consider  as  the  reflection  or  transposition  of  the 
terminology  on  the  psychological  level;  and  second,  along  with,  or 
in  addition  to,  the  preceding  ones,  those  attitudes  which  are  styl- 
ized, prescribed,  and  sanctioned  by  taboos  or  privileges  and 
expressed  through  a fixed  ritual.  These  attitudes,  far  from  auto- 
matically reflecting  the  nomenclature,  often  appear  as  secondary 
elaborations,  which  serve  to  resolve  the  contradictions  and  over- 
come the  deficiencies  inherent  in  the  terminological  system.  This 
synthetic  character  is  strikingly  apparent  among  the  Wik  Munkan 
of  Australia.  In  this  group,  joking  privileges  sanction  a contradiction 
between  the  kinship  relations  which  link  two  unmarried  men  and 
the  theoretical  relationship  which  must  be  assumed  to  exist  be- 
tween them  in  order  to  account  for  their  later  marriages  to  two 
women  who  do  not  stand  themselves  in  the  corresponding  rela- 
tionship.22 There  is  a contradiction  between  two  possible  systems 
of  nomenclature,  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  attitudes  represents  an 
attempt  to  integrate  or  transcend  this  contradiction.  We  can  easily 
agree  with  Radcliffe-Brown  and  assert  the  existence  of  “real  rela- 
tions of  interdependence  between  the  terminology  and  the  rest  of 
the  system.”  23  Some  of  his  critics  made  the  mistake  of  inferring, 
from  the  absence  of  a rigorous  parallelism  between  attitudes  and 
nomenclature,  that  the  two  systems  were  mutually  independent. 
But  this  relationship  of  interdependence  does  not  imply  a one-to- 
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one  correlation.  The  system  of  attitudes  constitutes,  rather,  a dy- 
namic integration  of  the  system  of  terminology. 

Granted  the  hypothesis  (to  which  we  whole-heartedly  sub- 
scribe) of  a functional  relationship  between  the  two  systems,  we 
are  nevertheless  entitled,  for  methodological  reasons,  to  treat  inde- 
pendently the  problems  pertaining  to  each  system.  This  is  what  we 
propose  to  do  here  for  a problem  which  is  rightly  considered  the 
point  of  departure  for  any  theory  of  attitudes— that  of  the  ma- 
ternal uncle.  We  shall  attempt  to  show  how  a formal  transposition 
of  the  method  of  structural  linguistics  allows  us  to  shed  new 
light  upon  this  problem.  Because  the  relationship  between  nephew 
and  maternal  uncle  appears  to  have  been  the  focus  of  significant 
elaboration  in  a great  many  primitive  societies,  anthropologists 
have  devoted  special  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  note  the 
frequency  of  this  theme;  we  must  also  account  for  it. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  principal  stages  in  the  development 
of  this  problem.  During  the  entire  nineteenth  century  and  until  the 
writings  of  Sydney  Hartland,24  the  importance  of  the  mother’s 
brother  was  interpreted  as  a survival  of  matrilineal  descent.  This 
interpretation  was  based  purely  on  speculation,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
highly  improbable  in  the  light  of  European  examples.  Further- 
more, Rivers’  attempt25  to  explain  the  importance  of  the  mother’s 
brother  in  southern  India  as  a residue  of  cross-cousin  marriage  led 
to  particularly  deplorable  results.  Rivers  himself  was  forced  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  interpretation  could  not  account  for  all  aspects  of 
the  problem.  He  resigned  himself  to  the  hypothesis  that  several  het- 
erogeneous customs  which  have  since  disappeared  (cross-cousin 
marriage  being  only  one  of  them)  were  needed  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence  of  a . single  institution.20  Thus,  atomism  and  mechanism  tri- 
umphed. It  was  Lowie’s  crucial  article  on  the  matrilineal  complex27 
which  opened  what  we  should  like  to  call  the  “modern  phase”  of 
the  problem  of  the  avunculate.  Lowie  showed  that  the  correlation 
drawn  or  postulated  between  the  prominent  position  of  the  mater- 
nal uncle  and  matrilineal  descent  cannot  withstand  rigorous  analy- 
sis. In  fact,  the  avunculate  is  found  associated  with  patrilineal,  as 
well  as  matrilineal,  descent.  The  role  of  the  maternal  uncle  cannot 
be  explained  as  either  a consequence  or  a survival  of  matrilineal 
kmship;  it  is  only  a specific  application  “of  a very  general  tendency 
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to  associate  definite  social  relations  with  definite  forms  of  kinship 
regardless  of  maternal  or  paternal  side.”  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  Lowie  in  1919,  there 
exists  a general  tendency  to  qualify  attitudes,  which  constitutes  the 
o y empirical  foundation  for  a theory  of  kinship  systems.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  Lowie  left  certain  questions  unanswered.  What  ex- 
actly do  we  call  an  avunculate?  Do  we  not  merge  different  cus- 
toms and  attitudes  under  this  single  term?  And,  if  it  is  true  that 
there  is  a tendency  to  qualify  all  attitudes,  why  are  only  certain  at- 
titudes associated  with  the  avuncular  relationship,  rather  than  just 
any  possible  attitudes,  depending  upon  the  group  considered? 

A few  further  remarks  here  may  underline  the  striking  anal- 
ogy between  the  development  of  this  problem  and  certain  stages  in 
the  evolution  of  linguistic  theory.  The  variety  of  possible  attitudes 
m the  area  of  interpersonal  relationships  is  almost  unlimited;  the 
same  holds  true  for  the  variety  of  sounds  which  can  be  articulated 
by  the  vocal  apparatus— and  which  are  actually  produced  during 
the  first  months  of  human  life.  Each  language,  however,  retains 
only  a very  small  number  among  all  the  possible  sounds,  and  in  this 
respect  linguistics  raises  two  questions:  Why  are  certain  sounds 
selected?  What  relationships  exist  between  one  or  several  of  the 
sounds  chosen  and  all  the  others?  28  Our  sketch  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  avuncular  problem  is  at  precisely  the  same 
stage.  Like  language,  the  social  group  has  a great  wealth  of  psycho- 
physiological  material  at  its  disposal.  Like  language  too,  it  retains 
only  certain  elements,  at  least  some  of  which  remain  the  same 
throughout  the  most  varied  cultures  and  are  combined  into  struc- 
tures which  are  always  diversified.  Thus  we  may  wonder  about  the 
reason  for  this  choice  and  the  laws  of  combination. 

For  insight  into  the  specific  problem  of  the  avunculate  we 
should  turn  to  Radcliff  e-Brown.  His  well-known  article  on  the 
maternal  uncle  in  South  Africa29  was  the  first  attempt  to  grasp  and 
analyze  the  modalities  of  what  we  might  call  the  “general  principle 
of  attitude  qualification.”  We  shall  briefly  review  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  that  now-classic  study. 

According  to  Radcliff  e-Brown,  the  term  avunculate  covers 
two  antithetical  systems  of  attitudes.  In  one  case,  the  maternal 
uncle  represents  family  authority;  he  is  feared  and  obeyed,  and 
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possesses  certain  rights  over  his  nephew.  In  the  other  case,  the 
nephew  holds  privileges  of  familiarity  in  relation  to  his  uncle  and 
can  treat  him  more  or  less  as  his  victim.  Second,  there  is  a correla- 
tion between  the  boy’s  attitude  toward  his  maternal  uncle  and  his 
attitude  toward  his  father.  We  find  the  two  systems  of  attitudes  in 
both  cases,  but  they  are  inversely  correlated.  In  groups  where 
familiarity  characterizes  the  relationship  between  father  and  son, 
the  relationship  between  maternal  uncle  and  nephew  is  one  of  re- 
spect; and  where  the  father  stands  as  the  austere  representative  of 
family  authority,  it  is  the  uncle  who  is  treated  with  familiarity. 
Thus  the  two  sets  of  attitudes  constitute  (as  the  structural  linguist 
would  say)  two  pairs  of  oppositions.  Radcliffe-Brown  concluded 
his  article  by  proposing  the  following  interpretation:  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  descent  that  determines  the  choice  of  oppositions.  In 
patrilineal  societies,  where  the  father  and  the  father’s  descent 
group  represent  traditional  authority,  the  maternal  uncle  is  con- 
sidered a “male  mother.”  He  is  generally  treated  in  the  same  fash- 
ion, and  sometimes  even  called  by  the  same  name,  as  the  mother.  In 
matrilineal  societies,  the  opposite  occurs.  Here,  authority  is  vested 
in  the  maternal  uncle,  while  relationships  of  tenderness  and  famil- 
iarity revolve  about  the  father  and  his  descent  group. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Radcliffe-Browris  contribution,  which  was  the  first  attempt  at 
synthesis  on  an  empirical  basis  following  Lowie’s  authoritative  and 
merciless  criticism  of  evolutionist  metaphysics.  To  say  that  this 
effort  did  not  entirely  succeed  does  not  in  any  way  diminish 
the  homage  due  this  great  British  anthropologist;  but  we  should 
certainly  recognize  that  Radcliffe-Brown’s  article  leaves  unan- 
swered some  fundamental  questions.  First,  the  avunculate  does  not 
occur  in  all  matrilineal  or  all  patrilineal  systems,  and  we  find  it 
present  in  some  systems  which  are  neither  matrilineal  nor  patrilin- 
eal.30 Further,  the  avuncular  relationship  is  not  limited  to  two 
terms,  but  presupposes  four,  namely,  brother,  sister,  brother-in- 
law,  and  nephew.  An  interpretation  such  as  Radcliffe-Browris 
arbitrarily  isolates  particular  elements  of  a global  structure  which 
must  be  treated  as  a whole.  A few  simple  examples  will  illustrate 
this  twofold  difficulty. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Trobriand  Islanders  of  Melane- 
sia is  characterized  by  matrilineal  descent,  free  and  familiar  rela- 
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aons  between  father  and  son,  and  a marked  antagonism  between 

Chert  UTl  nePhew"  °n  the  °th«  hml  the  patrilineal 
Cherkess  of  the  Caucasus  place  the  hostility  between  father  and 

son,  whue  the  maternal  uncle  assists  his  nephew  and  gives  him  a 
^e  marries.-  Up  to  this  point  Se  are  still  withinle 
tauts  of  Radchffe-Browns  scheme.  But  let  us  consider  the  other 
y relationships  involved.  Malinowski  showed  that  in  the  Tro- 

a^hSAlI!band.and  UVC  111  an  atmosPhere  of  tender  intimacy 
and  that  their  relationship  is  characterized  by  reciprocity.  The  re- 
asons between  brother  and  sister,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dom- 
mated  by  an  extremely  rigid  taboo.  Let  us  now  compare  the  situa- 
tmn  m the  Caucasus.  There,  it  is  the  brother-sister  relationship 
hich  is  tender— to  such  an  extent  that  among  the  Pschav  an  only 
daughter  adopts  a “brother”  who  will  play  the  customary 
brothers  role  as  her  chaste  bed  companion.-  But  the  relationship 
between  spouses  is  entirely  different.  A Cherkess  will  not  appear  in 
pubhc  with  his  wife  and  visits  her  only  in  secret.  According  to 
Malinowski,  there  is  no  greater  insult  in  the  Trobriands  than  to  tell 
a man  that  he  resembles  his  sister.  In  the  Caucasus  there  is  an  analo- 

healtl/>r01lbltl0n:  Ic  “ forbidden  t0  ask  a man  about  his  wife’s 

When  we  consider  societies  of  the  Cherkess  and  Trobriand 
types  it  is  not  enough  to  study  the  correlation  of  attitudes  between 
father  I son  and  uncle  / sitter’s  son.  This  correlation  is  only  one 
aspect  of  a global  system  containing  four  types  of  relationships 
which  are  organically  linked,  namely:  brother  / sister,  husband / 
■wife,  father  / son,  and  mother’s  brother  / sister’s  son  The  two 
groups  in  our  example  illustrate  a law  which  can  be  formulated  as 
tonows:  In  both  groups,  the  relation  between  maternal  uncle  and 
nephew  is  to  the  relation  between  brother  and  sister  as  the  relation 
Between  father  and  son  is  to  that  between  husband  and  wife.  Thus 

othlr  kn°W  °nC  ^ °f  relationS’ ic  is  aJways  possible  to  infer  the 

Let  us  now  examine  some  other  cases.  On  Tonga,  in  Polynesia 

rr/  Patrlbneal<  35  among  the  Cherkess.  Relations  between 
husband  and  wife  appear  to  be  public  and  harmonious.  Domestic 
quarreJs  are  rare,  and  although  the  wife  is  often  of  superior  rank, 
the  husband  . . . is  nevertheless  of  higher  authority  in  all  domes- 
c matters,  and  no  woman  entertains  the  least  idea  of  rebelling 
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against  that  authority.”  84  At  the  same  time  there  is  great  freedom 
between  nephew  and  maternal  uncle.  The  nephew  is  fahu,  or  above 
the  law,  in  relation  to  his  uncle,  toward  whom  extreme  familiarity 
is  permitted.  This  freedom  strongly  contrasts  with  the  father-son 
relationship.  The  father  is  tapu;  the  son  cannot  touch  his  father’s 
head  or  hair;  he  cannot  touch  him  while  he  eats,  sleep  in  his  bed  or 
on  his  pillow,  share  his  food  or  drink,  or  play  with  his  possessions. 
However,  the  strongest  tapu  of  all  is  the  one  between  brother  and 
sister,  who  must  never  be  together  under  the  same  roof. 

Although  they  are  also  patrilineal  and  patrilocal,  the  natives  of 
Lake  Kutubu  in  New  Guinea  offer  an  example  of  the  opposite  type 
of  structure.  F.  E.  Williams  writes:  “I  have  never  seen  such  a 
close  and  apparently  affectionate  association  between  father  and 
son.  . . .”  35  Relations  between  husband  and  wife  are  characterized 
by  the  very  low  status  ascribed  to  women  and  “the  marked  separa- 
tion of  masculine  and  feminine  interests.  . . .”  36  The  women,  ac- 
cording to  Williams,  “are  expected  to  work  hard  for  their  masters 
. . . they  occasionally  protest,  and  protest  may  be  met  with  a 
beating.”  87  The  wife  can  always  call  upon  her  brother  for  protec- 
tion against  her  husband,  and  it  is  with  him  that  she  seeks  refuge. 
As  for  the  relationship  between  nephew  and  maternal  uncle,  it  is 
. . . best  summed  up  in  the  word  ‘respect’  . . . tinged  with  ap- 
prehensiveness,” 38  for  the  maternal  uncle  has  the  power  to  curse 
his  nephew  and  inflict  serious  illness  upon  him  (just  as  among  the 
Kipsigi  of  Africa). 

Although  patrilineal,  the  society  described  by  Williams  is 
structurally  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  Siuai  of  Bougainville, 
who  have  matrilineal  descent.  Between  brother  and  sister  there  is 
. . . friendly  interaction  and  mutual  generosity.  . . .” 39  As  re- 
gards the  father-son  relationship,  Oliver  writes,  “.  . . I could  dis- 
cover little  evidence  that  the  word  ‘father’  evokes  images  of  hos- 
tility or  stern  authority  or  awed  respect.”  40  But  the  relationship 
between  the  nephew  and  his  mother’s  brother  “appears  to  range 
between  stern  discipline  and  genial  mutual  dependence.  . . .” 
However,  ‘ . . . most  of  the  informants  agreed  that  all  boys  stand 
in  some  awe  of  their  mother’s  brothers,  and  are  more  likely  to 
obey  them  than  their  own  fathers.  . . .” 41  Between  husband  and 
wife  harmonious  understanding  is  rare:  “.  . . there  are  few  young 
wives  who  remain  altogether  faithful  . . . most  young  husbands 
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are  continually  suspicious  and  often  give  vent  to  jealous  anger 
• - . marriages  involve  a number  of  adjustments,  some  of  them  ap- 
parently difficult.  . . 42  ^ 

The  same  picture,  but  sharper  still,  characterizes  the  Dobuans 
who  are  matrilineal  and  neighbors  of  the  equally  matrilineal  Tro- 
bnanders  while  their  structure  is  very  different.  Dobuan  marriages 
axe  unstable  adultery  is  widespread,  and  husband  and  wife  con- 
stancy fear  death  induced  by  their  spouse’s  witchcraft.  Actually, 
ortune  s remark,  “It  is  a most  serious  insult  to  refer  to  a woman’s 
witchcraft  so  that  her  husband  will  hear  of  it”  43  appears  to  be  a 
variant  of  the  Trobriand  and  Caucasian  taboos  cited  above. 

In  Dobu,  the  mother’s  brother  is  held  to  be  the  harshest  of  all 
the  relatives.  “The  mother’s  brother  may  beat  children  long  after 
their  parents  have  ceased  to  do  so,”  and  they  are  forbidden  to  utter 
his  name.  There  is  a tender  relationship  with  the  “navel,”  the 
mother  s sjster’s  husband,  who  is  the  father’s  double,  rather  than 
With  the  father  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  father  is  considered  “less 
harsh  than  the  mother’s  brother  and  will  always  seek,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  to  favor  his  son  at  the  expense  of  his  uterine 
nephew.  And,  finally,  “the  strongest  of  all  social  bonds”  is  the  one 
between  brother  and  sister.44 

What  can  we  conclude  from  these  examples?  The  correlation 
between  types  of  descent  and  forms  of  avunculate  does  not  exhaust 
the  problem.  Different  forms  of  avunculate  can  coexist  with  the 
same  type  of  descent,  whether  patrilineal  or  matrilineal.  But  we 
constantly  find  the  same  fundamental  relationship  between  the  four 
pairs  of  oppositions  required  to  construct  the  system.  This  will 
emerge  more  clearly  from  the  diagrams  which  illustrate  our  ex- 
amples. The  sign  -f  indicates  free  and  familiar  relations,  and  the 
Sign  — stands  for  relations  characterized  by  hostility,  antago- 
nism, or  reserve  (Figure  i).  This  is  an  oversimplification,  but  we 
can  tentatively  make  use  of  it.  We  shall  describe  some  of  the  indis- 
pensable refinements  farther  on. 

The  synchronic  law  of  correlation  thus  suggested  may  be 
validated  diachronically.  If  we  summarize,  after  Howard,  the  evo- 
lution of  family  relationships  during  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  ap- 
proximately this  pattern:  The  brother’s  authority  over  his  sister 
wanes,  and  that  of  the  prospective  husband  increases.  Simultane- 
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ously,  the  bond  between  father  and  son  is  weakened  and  that  be- 
tween maternal  uncle  and  nephew  is  reinforced.45 

This  evolution  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  documents 
gathered  by  Leon  Gautier,  for  in  the  “conservative”  texts  (Raoul 
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de  Ca™byai-  Geste  des  Loherains,  etc.),16  the  positive  relationship 
IS  established  chiefly  between  father  and  son  and  is  only  gradually 

displaced  toward  the  maternal  uncle  and  nephew.47 

Thus  we  see48  that  in  order  to  understand  the  avunculate  we 
must  treat  it  as  one  relationship  within  a system,  while  the  system 
itself  must  be  considered  as  a whole  in  order  to  grasp  its  structure. 
Ihis  structure  rests  upon  four  terms  (brother,  sister,  father,  and 
son),  which  are  linked  by  two  pairs  of  correlative  oppositions  in 
such  a way  that  in  each  of  the  two  generations  there  is  always  a 
positive  relationship  and  a negative  one.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  of 
to  structure,  and  what  is  its  function?  The  answer  is  as  follows: 
Ihis  structure  is  the  most  elementary  form  of  kinship  that  can 
exist.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  unit  of  kinship. 

One  may  give  a logical  argument  to  support  this  statement.  In 
order  for  a kinship  structure  to  exist,  three  types  of  family  rela- 
tionsmust  always  be  present:  a relation  of  consanguinity,  a relation 
of  affinity,  and  a relation  of  descent— in  other  words,  a relation  be- 
tween siblings,  a relation  between  spouses,  and  a relation  between 
parent  and  child.  It  is  evident  that  the  structure  given  here  satisfies 
this  threefold  requirement,  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  prin- 
ciple of  parsimony.  But  these  considerations  are  abstract,  and  we 
can  present  a more  direct  proof  for  our  thesis. 

. , primitive  and  irreducible  character  of  the  basic  unit  of 
kinship,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  actually  a direct  result  of  the  uni- 
versal presence  of  an  incest  taboo.  This  is  really  saying  that  in  hu- 
man society  a man  must  obtain  a woman  from  another  man  who 
gives  him  a daughter  or  a sister.  Thus  we  do  not  need  to  explain 
how  the  maternal  uncle  emerged  in  the  kinship  structure:  He  does 
not  emerge— he  is  present  initially.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  the  ma- 
ternal uncle  is  a necessary  precondition  for  the  structure  to  exist. 
The  error  of  traditional  anthropology,  like  that  of  traditional  lin- 
guistics, was  to  consider  the  terms,  and  not  the  relations  between 
the  terms. 

. Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  briefly  answer  some  obiec- 
aons  which  might  be  raised.  First,  if  the  relationship  between 
brothers-in-law”  is  the  necessary  axis  around  which  the  kinship 
structure  is  built,  why  need  we  bring  in  the  child  of  the  marriage 
when  considering  the  elementary  structure?  Of  course  the  child 
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here  may  be  either  bom  or  yet  unborn.  But,  granting  this,  we 
must  understand  that  the  child  is  indispensable  in  validating  the 
dynamic  and  teleological  character  of  the  initial  step,  which  estab- 
lishes kinship  on  the  basis  of  and  through  marriage.  Kinship  is  not  a 
static  phenomenon;  it  exists  only  in  self-perpetuation.  Here  we 
are  not  thinking  of  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  race,  but  rather  of 
the  fact  that  in  most  kinship  systems  the  initial  disequilibrium  pro- 
duced in  one  generation  between  the  group  that  gives  the  woman 
and  the  group  that  receives  her  can  be  stabilized  only  by  counter- 
prestations in  following  generations.  Thus,  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary kinship  structure  exists  both  synchronically  and  diachron- 
ically. 

Second,  could  we  not  conceive  of  a symmetrical  structure, 
equally  simple,  where  the  sexes  would  be  reversed?  Such  a struc- 
ture would  involve  a sister,  her  brother,  brother  s wife,  and 
brother’s  daughter.  This  is  certainly  a theoretical  possibility.  But  it 
is  immediately  eliminated  on  empirical  grounds.  In  human  society, 
it  is  the  men  who  exchange  the  women,  and  not  vice  versa.  It  re- 
mains for  further  research  to  determine  whether  certain  cultures 
have  not  tended  to  create  a kind  of  fictitious  image  of  this  sym- 
metrical structure.  Such  cases  would  surely  be  uncommon. 

We  come  now  to  a more  serious  objection.  Possibly  we  have 
only  inverted  the  problem.  Traditional  anthropologists  painstak- 
ingly endeavored  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  avunculate,  and  we 
have  brushed  aside  that  research  by  treating  the  mother’s  brother 
not  as  an  extrinsic  element,  but  as  an  immediate  given  of  the  sim- 
plest family  structure.  How  is  it  then  that  we  do  not  find  the  avun- 
culate at  all  times  and  in  all  places?  For  although  the  avunculate 
has  a wide  distribution,  it  is  by  no  means  universal.  It  would  be 
futile  to  explain  the  instances  where  it  is  present  and  then  fail  to  ex- 
plain its  absence  in  other  instances. 

Let  us  point  out,  first,  that  the  kinship  system  does  not  have 
the  same  importance  in  all  cultures.  For  some  cultures  it  provides 
the  active  principle  regulating  all  or  most  of  the  social  relation- 
ships. In  other  groups,  as  in  our  own  society,  this  function  is  either 
absent  altogether  or  greatly  reduced.  In  still  others,  as  in  the  socie- 
ties of  the  Plains  Indians,  it  is  only  partially  fulfilled.  The  kinship 
system  is  a language;  but  it  is  not  a universal  language,  and  a society 
may  prefer  other  modes  of  expression  and  action.  From  the  view- 
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CHAPTER 


Language  and  the 
Analysis  of  Social  Laws 


In  a recent  work,  whose  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  future  of  the  social  sciences  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  Wiener  poses,  and  resolves  in  the  negative,  the  ques- 
tion of  a possible  extension  to  the  social  sciences  of  the  mathemat- 
ical methods  of  prediction  which  have  made  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  modern  electronic  machines.  He  justifies  his 
position  by  two  arguments.1 

In  the  first  place,  he  maintains  that  the  nature  of  the  social 
sciences  is  such  that  it  is  inevitable  that  their  very  development 
have  repercussions  on  the  object  of  their  investigation.  The  cou- 
pling of  the  observer  with  the  observed  phenomenon  is  well 
known  to  contemporary  scientific  thought,  and,  in  a sense,  it  illus- 
trates a universal  situation.  But  it  is  negligible  in  fields  which  are 
ripe  for  the  most  advanced  mathematical  investigation;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  astrophysics,  where  the  object  has  such  vast  dimensions 
that  the  influence  of  the  observer  need  not  be  taken  into  account, 
or  m atomic  physics,  where  the  object  is  so  small  that  we  are  inter- 


